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ABSTRACT 

In this paper, a comparison of the Latin American and 
the North American society is presented as a preliminary to future 
refinement of the concepts into instructional devices for secondary 
students. Following discussion of the distinctions between the two 
general societal types (Latin America as organic-centripetal and 
North America as pluralistic-centrifugal) , 17 characteristics 
illustrating 68 general concepts relating to these societies are 
charted in terms of: 1) traditional, contemporary, or dominant 
societal tendencies; and, 2) the pressures promoting conflicts and 
change. The characteristics — religion, social classes, family 
structure, education, agrarianism, urbanism, philosophy, ideology, 
violence, economy, the military, public administration, political 
parties, representation and voting, and affluence — are then analyzed 
narratively to provide concrete examples of how the general concepts 
can explain commonalities among' Latin American societies, with 
special reference to the political consequences of the 
characteristics. A description of an experimental game replicating a 
Latin American election and a list of more than 70 selected readings 
on Latin ZUnerica are appended. (GC) 
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A COMPARISON OF NORTH AMERICAN AND LATIN AMERICAN SOCIETIES 
AND THEIR SOCIAL"POLITICAL PRESSURES: A PRELIMINARY 

STATEMENT FOR INSTRUCTIONAL CONCEPTS 



Ronald H. McDonald 
Syracuse University 



Political and cultural environments provide a filter through 
which we view other nations. Where obvious differences emerge, we 
often assume our own institutions provide the model toward which 
others will or "should" develop. The attitude is pervasive even to 
a distressing degree in social science research. Only within the 
past decade have political scientists, for example, become aware of 
the pervasiveness of their own cultural orientations and their impact 
on comparative political research. The growing awareness is prompt- 
ing a re-examination of many traditional concepts about foreign 
political systems, and in the process perhaps opening to closer 
scrutiny notions of our own. 

Educators bear a formidable responsibility, particularly at 
the primary and secondary levels , in sophisticating students to the 
acceptance of cultural differences. Not only is this task clearly 
justified and necessary to promote international awareness and 
tolerance, but in those areas of our own culture where subcultures 
persist, the need for accepting the legitimacy of difference becomes 
an immediate and crucial civic preoccupation. 

This paper makes certain fundamental comparisons between 
North American and Latin American societies. Latin Americans are 
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our nearest neighbors in the international coimnunity , although 
chronically ignored in our foreign policy. Immigration to the 
United States from Latin American nations has provided a significant 
component in our national demography. Despite national variations 
in Latin America, the vitality and distinctiveness of Latin American 
culture, society, and politics often challenges implicit North 
American notions. Where in the United States they are strong, Latin 
American cultural norms provide a source of potential social, cul- 
tural, and even political conflict. More than any other "developing 
region," Latin America owes its historical and cultural antecedents — 

I 

like the United States — to Europe; but, unlike the United States, 
the European influence primarily was from one source — Spain and 
Portugal. It is perplexing for us to cope with a pervasively differ- 
ent culture which on the one hand seems to spring from similar 

Western sources, while on the other hand is so clearly different. 

1 

It is perhaps easier to appreciate the distinctiveness of more 

1 

esoteric cultures where similarities are few than to try to relate 
to one which is so like yet unlike our own. 

This paper provides a comparative model of Latin American and 
North American societies with a specific practical application: to 

generate some concepts which are suitable for teaching purposes. It 
is not intended that this model provide a "hand-book" for teaching 
about Latin America; it is a preliminary statement, severely limited 
by its oversimplification and necessary vagueness. Seventeen 
characteristics of North and Latin American societies have been 
arbitrarily identified, and some sixty-eicht concepts generated for 

2 




comparison. I am convinced that these concepts, particularly the 
thirty-four relevant to Latin America, can provide a useful focus 
for teaching about the region. Illustrations and sub-concepts can 
be derived from these fundamental concepts or others like them. I 
am also convinced that until these fundamental questions are 
raised, no real progress can be made in sensitizing the student or 
teacher to the underlying contrasts between these two ways of life. 

I. 

What The Model Is And Is Not 

» 

The model assumes that at least as important as static 

differences between Latin and North American societies are the 

» • • * * ’ 

pressures toward change or conflict inherent in each. Thus the 
descriptive concepts for each characteristic are of two types: the 

static or mode characteristics of the society^w^.ich represent the 
traditional, contemporary, or dominant tendencies; and the press ure 
or pressures relating to each characteristic which are promoting 
tensions, conflicts, and change in the mode.^ The descriptions 
contained under the mode and pressure categories in Chart I are 
imprecise, subjective, and grossly ove;cgeneralized. They are 
primarily illustrative rather than def^initive. That is, they 
illustrate or exemplify the trait rathtr than precisely define it. 

To sununarize, I have set three i aiidamental objectives for 
this analysis: 



1. To formulate general concep 



T which can separate Latin 
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American societal traits from North American ones. Latin American 
societies are conceived at this level of generalization as "organic- 
centripetal" in contrast to North American as "pluralistic-centrifugal." 

2. To generate specific descriptive concepts about Latin ' 
America derived from fundamental societal characteristics. Seventeen 

I 

characteristics have been selected to illustrate the general concepts. 
These descriptive concepts are viewed within the mode and pressure 
context. 

3. To provide concrete examples in the subsequent analysis 
of how these general concepts can explain common observations about 
Latin American societies, with special reference to the political 
consequences of the characteristic traits. 

No attempt is made to differentiate between one nation and 
another in Latin America. The impossibility of such an approach is 
obvious: it is nearly aa impossible as trying to generalize about 

Europe in one sweeping generalization. However, despite obvious 
differences of development and culture, there are certain "common" 
if not universal traits, and it is toward these that the model is 
directed. 

The characteristics identified are not exhaustive, nor are 
the items particularly parallel in nature. Affluence, social class, 
agrarianism, and economic systems clearly overlap in what they 
describe. However, the points seem urgent enough to justify this 
imprecision. Greater stress is on political-governmental factors 
and characteristics directly relevant to them because of the profes- 
sional preoccupations of the author. 
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There are no prescriptive assumptions contained in any of the 

\ 

concepts. It is not necessary to describe a society for a prescrip- 
tion to be tmade as to its "goodness." This is crucial in the area 
of politics. When the model discusses the relative multiplicity of 
functions served by the military in Latin American cultures, it is 
not simultaneously assumed that this must of necessity be "bad" 

t 

merely because it contradicts our own prevalent value notions to the 
contrary. If one wishes, value interpretations can be placed on the 
concepts as long as the standards are explicit and precise from the 
outset, but such endeavor seems both irrelevant and perhaps contra- 
dictory to the purpose here. 

Likewise, there is certainly no assumption contained in the 

I 

model that either North or Latin American societies are evolving in 

j 

a fixed, determined, or even necessarily coherent fashion. Pressures 
may change, sometimes rapidly, and evolution may redirect itself. 

One can make a strong case that certain aspects of both societies 
are evolving similarly (as in, say, certain traits of their urban 
communities) while they move further apart in others. 

Finally, it must be re-affirmed that the model is not designed 
as a teaching tool, but as a means of seeking new teaching concepts, 
and an introduction to the educator or expert in other fields. 
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centripetal" respectively. A word of explanation is due regarding 
the intended meaning of these concepts . 

Pluralistic and organic are terms chosen for apposition. An 
organic society, culture, economy or political system is one in which 
all the parts exist in interdependent and interrelated fashion, 
usually with established hierarchy, authority, and organization. The 
concept is one of "a whole," in which the parts lack independence or 
autonomy. ^ pluralistic society, culture, economy or political system 
is — like the United States — a whole in which the components enjoy 
limited autonomy in circumscribed areas; one in which the movements 
and boundaries of a part are not necessarily interrelated to the 
functioning of the other parts. Hence in culture, several cultural 
gravities can be said to co-exist, interacting, but independent of 
each other. In politics, groups can be s^id to compete for momentary 
advantage, with none enjoying ultimate sanctions or justification. 
Consensus in a pluralistic community is at the procedural level, 
since final ends can not be easily or arbitrarily imposed on all. 

In organic societies, equilibrium is greatest when all, the components 
function in harmony with each other toward agreed ends, with each 
component contributing its designated function or role in the societal 
processes. Of course no Latin American nation fits this stereotype 
completely, just as the United States is not entirely pluralistic. 
Large Indian coumiunities in Latin America, for example, provide a 
clear cultural dichotomy in the Andean nations and elsewhere. The 
organic society often excludes vast Indian civilizations, or includes 
them in a very inconsequential way. 
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with the dangers implicit in such an undertaking, perhaps the 
differences between organic and pluralistic societies can be more 
easily conceived graphically. Figures 1 and 2 represent organic 
societies, Figures 3 and 4 pluralistic societies. In Figure 1 the 
way in which the components mesh to form the organic society is dis- 
tinctive. Figure 2 represents both a larger and more complex organic 
society, in which various components mesh differently to form the 
organic whole. In Figure 3, intended to represent a relatively 
uncomplex but pluralistic society, the units co-exist in a semi- 
autonomous fashion, although their aggregated characteristics give 
property to the whole. Figure 4 suggests somewhat more complex, 
larger pluralistic society, and, as indicated by the unattached 

segments on the left (b) , in the proces? of growing by inclusion of 

\ 

new elements. There may be elements of hierarchy in a pluralistic 

I 

f 

society, since not all elements are of equal importance. In our 
example Figure 4, one element (a) actually rests for its power upon 
several component bases which it covers but does not wholly absorb. 
There is in a pluralistic society only minimum pressures toward 
etching the whole in clearly defined boundaries. 

Development, as well as affecting the size and complexity 
of societies represented in Figures 1-4, can also affect the clarity 
with which they are formed. Figure 1, represented in lighter, less 
clearly defined components, could be Said to be a society in the 
process of "emerging," in which the components were simple, few, 
small, and imprecisely defined. 
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A MODEL OP ORGANIC AND PLURALISTIC SOCIETIES AND THEIR GROWTH 





Figure 2 

PLURALISTIC SOCIETIES 
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Impiicit in the models is an assertion that significant 
change in any component of an organic society directly affects both 
the entity as a whole and the inter-relation of all the components. 
In a pluralistic society, considerable change can be accommodated 
in any given component without impeding the existence of others or 
changing radically the society as a whole, although very significant 
change clearly does affect the whole society and influences the 

I 

relationships of its components. However, there is no assumption 
whatsoever that either, the organic or the pluralistic model is 
inherently more or less stable than the alternative. What gives 
strength and stability to an organic society is the clear definition 
of function and hierarchy of its components, providing purpose and 
justifying maintenance of the whole by the stability of the parts. 
What gives strength and stability to a pluralistic model is its 
highly adaptive quality, in which the whole becomes a product of 
the components, lacking clarity itself perhaps, but accommodating 
considerable change within its boundaries. The obvious weakness of 
an organic society is the problem of accommodating major shifts and 
balances within it, or redefining the nature of the society as a 
whole. In a pluralistic society, .weakness arises from the almost 
accidental (or perhaps, opportunistic) union of its components, 
their relative isolation from each other and from a notion of the 
whole, and the failure to define ultimate goals explicitly. But, 
to reaffirm my .original proposition, neither society is inherently 
more stable than the other, and major pressures for change can 
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disrupt one as easily as the other under specific conditions. These 
graphic analogies are primitive, but perhaps begin to suggest the 
complexity of phenomena involved in the societies. Comparison 
ultimately must provide for: 

1. Number, diversity, and size of the components - 

2. Clarity with which the components are defined. 

3. Patterns of growth or development within a 
society, particularly in relation to the ease 
with which the society at large can accommo- 
date changes in its components. 

4. Pressures created within societies, and means 
by which they are resolved, controlled, or 
pacified. 

5. Relation of rapid change, such as economic 

development, diversification, or specialization, 
upon other components of societies. , 

Perhaps it would be more sophisticated and in the final analysis 
more realistic to view all societies as possessing elements of both 
tendency. But the object here is to force distinctions to help 
explain obvious dissimilarities between cultures without worrying 
about the more subtle comparisons which mighty be made. One can also 
set aside for the moment the ultimate questions as to why a society 
is likely to follow an organic or a pluralistic pattern of develop- 
ment. Here it is sufficient to say that there are multiple causes 
(cultural, historical, and social) which combine to make the tendency 
likely. 

The notions of "centrifugal" and "centripetal" are somewhat 
redundant ideas. They suggest merely that in a pluralistic society 
components often mutate, separate or specialize, whereas in an 

3 . , i , 
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organic society there is a pressure to bring about an integration of 
all Aspects of the Society to maintain the overall balance. In the 
pluralistic society it is a key traic that individuals identify 
with many components simultaneously in often dismaying complexity, 
whereas the identifications in an organic society are less complex. 

A professional person in an urban North American city may be a 

I 

Catholic or Baptist, a Democrat or Republican, a Negro or white, a 
member of the American Legion or the Veterans of Foreign Wars, a 
Rotarian or a Mason, etc.; a professional person in a Latin American 
city, despite the somewhat comparable environment, is likely to be 
a Catholic, identify with a specific political party representing 
his social-economic interests, and belong to set organizations char- 
acteristic of his position in society. 

If the mode is taken to represent the traditional, contemporary, 
or dominant trait (or a combination of these) , then the "pressures" 
are those conflicts which produce either contradictions in the mode 
or a threat to its persistence. It is assumed in this model that 
pressures within a society are as important or more so than the mode, 
and comparisons between North American and Latin American societies 
become more revealing and realistic when phrased in terms of change 
rather than traditional stereotypes. 

If these general concepts are taken for what they are, gross 
simplifications and overgeneralizations for the purpose of raising 
some fundamental comparisons, then we can proceed to consider how 
they relate to a series of characteristics found in both societies. 



s- 
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The model should not be assumed to be causally oriented or predictive, 
nor should it be assumed to relate wholly to any specific nation. 
Considerable variation exists within Latin America between nations, 
just as it does within the United States between localities and 
regions of the country. 

• I 

' ; / 

III. ^ 

A Comparison of Environmental Characteristics 



Each of the seventeen characteristics used for comparison 
are related specifically to the political systems of Latin America 
and North America, more to illustrate how different practices emerge 
than to suggest that politics is most significant or centrally 
affected. Since it is assumed the reader already is familiar with 
the United States, we will proceed to consider primarily those 
concepts related to Latin America. 

i 

Religion . An easy point of departure in comparison is the 
institutional differences in religion in the two s<pcieties. The 
United States, while essentially protestant in orientation, is 
characterized by an institutional pluralism in its religious life, 
with many protestant sects co-existing with each other and with 
numerous other religions, particularly Catholicism and Judaism. The 
pluralism of U.S. religious life, quite apart from its doctrinal 
implications, is a clear contrast to Latin American societies where 
Catholicism is the dominant religious institution. As in other parts 
of the world, the Catholic Church is itself — unlike the protestant 

14 
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faith in the United States — united, stable, and hierarchical in its 
organization. In view of the unity with which the Church exists in 
each nation, a unity guaranteed by the nature of the Church itself, 
the Church in Latin America plays a formidable institutional role 
in many aspects of life. In much of Latin America it was the first 
institution to affect the lives of citizens, and in many parts of 
Latin America today the Church still penetrates further and more 
strongly into remote, rural portions of the nation than secular or 
governmental institution^. Its functions in society are diverse and 

numerous, including politics, where it periodically plays an impor- 

) 

tant role. It has ofteh cboperated with regimes (such as Trujillo 
in the Dominican Republic^, Peron in Argentina), only at a later 
time to disavow its support and bring about a government's downfall. 
It has recently stimulated a mass-movement whose political aim is 
major reform of economic, social, and political structures: the 

Christian Democratic political parties. Although only in Chile 
is such a party in power, other national parties show promise of 
eventually gaining greater significahce. Other religions also exist 
in Latin America, but to an insignificant extent. Relationships 
between the Church as ap institution and the State, particularly in 
regard to property and education, have been historically significant 
in Latin JUnerica. 

There are' many pressures upon and within the organized church. 
While the church is dominant, it is less influential and effective 
in some nations than others. Uruguay is, for example, not known for 
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being a "religious nation," whereas Argentina, its neighbor, is. 
Within secular political circles, the influence of organized Masonry 
has been strong in many Latin American nations, and strains of anti- 
clericalism emerge periodically in political elites. Within the 
church and between national churches, many differences of opinion 
exist regarding such basic issues as population control and the 
social responsibilities of the Church. The Chilean Church, for 
example, is relatively progressive in doctrinal and ideological 
questions, whereas the Church in Colombia is not. Although these 
pressures within and upon the Latin American Church are often strong, 
unlike in a pluralistic community Latin' Americans still generally 
view the Church as an integral component of society, and one within 
which unity must be maintained despite differences of opinion 
regarding what the purpose of that unity m^y be. 

Social Classes . Historically class in the United States was 
a reflection of income and wealth rather than family, race, or tra- 
dition. As a result, class to the extent that it was a viable 
concept involved both weakly defined and generally mobile groups, 
dominated by an expanding middle-sector. In Latin America class has 
been historically based not only on income and wealth, but also on 
family, tradition, and race. Classes have been rigidly stratified, 
with few in the middle-sector, and hierarchical. As a result, 
mobility has been chronically low. What has elsewhere been described 
as a "middle sector" has always been small, and in terms of political 
power inconsequential. 



( 
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Folitically and socially powerful classes are being increas- 
ingly challenged by newly emerging pressures: heightened political 

awareness of previously unaware masses, due principally to communica- 
tions' developments; the rise of large, urban settlements of the 
poor living within reach of the nerve center of national government; 
and fhe intrusion of mass-based parties which seek to use lower 
classes as a basis for political pov/er. Not all mass-based political 
movements and parties, it should be noted, are Marxist in origin or 
doctrine. The exception of the Christian Democrats has been mentioned. 
Numerous indigenous movements, often adhering to a specific, charis- 
matic leader, find it opportune to seek a power base from among the 

disadvantaged. Among these are the Peronistas in Argentina, and the 

3 

followers of Rojas Pinilla in Colombia and Arnulfo Arias in Panama. 

Economic development is challenging the traditional class 
structure, particularly in urban areas, where a demand for skilled 
and semi-skilled labor has attracted many to a higher standard of 
living and increasingly created upwardly mobile expectations. These 
emerging middle sectors are visible in such unfamiliar localities 
as Mexico City, Sap Paulo, Caracas, and elsewhere, as well as those 
cities where the middle-sectors have been historically significant — 

4 

Buenos Axres, Montevideo, and Santiago. 

Family Structure . Three characteristics of Latin American 
family structures can be evaluated: all are based on the concept 

of "role." These are; role stability within the family, role 
differentiation, and the hierarchy or authority assigned to different 
roles. 
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Family structure in Latin America, as it has been histori- 
cally in the United States, is influenced and in certain ways fixed 
by class. Lower urban classes and the rural frontier classes of 
the 19th century in the United States saw considerable stability 
and even hierarchy within the family, but often little differentia- 
tion in role. In the urban areas, both husband and wife (and often 
children) worked in industries or small enterprises.. On the frontier, 
the rigors of rural life necessitated mobilization of all manpower 
possible at certain tasks regardless of traditional family role 
structure. However, even in these circumstances it is reasonably 
ture that the authority of the family structure and role stability 
could be considered traditional. 

In Latin America family roles undergo similar class pressures, 
although the relatively high stability, hierarchy, and role differ- 
entiation of the Spanish concept of the expanded family predominates. 
Nowhere in Latin America has the equality, interchangeability of 

i 

roles, and relative instability of family life characteristic of 
contemporary American families found a counterpart. Yet considerable 
variation exists, not only between classes but between national 
cultures. The mobility of women offers a revealing example. In 
urban centers where economic development or achievement is substantial, 
the woman finds greater similarity in her position with that of her 

North American counterpart. In some cultures, notably Chile, the 

. . 5 

flexxbility of the woman's position is inexplicitly high. However, 

for all the movement and change which has occurred, and for all the 



variation which exists within and between cultures, the dominaht 
mode of family structure in Latin America is internal hierarchy, 
clear role differentiation, and relative stability in the treiditional 
ways of family life. 

The implication of this unified, almost molecular concept of 
the family upon politics is considerable. First of all, women have 
been by role excluded from politics. They received the right to 
vote in most Latin American nations very recently following World 
War II. In most cultures it is still uncommon for women to vote 
regularly, and by law they vote separately from men in segregated 
polling places. 

Another characteristic of the Latin American family, and one 
found in previous epochs in the United States, is the notion of the 
extended family. Family ties are strong beyond the immediate primary 
unit. Uncles, aunts, cousins, in-laws, etc., are all bound by 
tradition in ways uncommon in the United States today. Allegiance 
to the basic family unit is often stronger than allegiance to any 
other institution — including the government, party, or even civil 
service. ."Favors” for relatives, a still common practice in the 
United States but contrary to dominant norms, is prevalent in Latin 
America and consistent with prevailing norms. Part of the difficulty 
in promoting independent professional bureaucracies in Latin America 
stems from this contradiction in family expectations and norms and 
more alien ones imposed upon the culture by the bureaucracy. In a 
perverse manner, even in nations where a few extended families 
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control the politics, competition is often severe between clans (not 
unlike the "Hatfields and the McCoys") ov6r power, and occasionally 
clans divided over spurious issues ultimately find political 
expression in rival political movements or parties. 

The extended family also has economic significance. In 
former times the extended family, usually under the hierarchical 
leadership of the "patron,” held common lands which descended to the 
first son upon the death of the patriarch. In Argentina, where 
lands have become divided through inheritance among members of a 
family and where some of the traditional family ties have broken 
down, many large estancias are still managed for their absentee 
o mers as family businesses although the original social- familial 
basis of the estancia has long since passed into obsolescence.^ 

Many pressures are influencing family structures. Education 
has opened new outlets for women in Latin America. In Chile many 
women — as in the United States — pursue professional and even commer- 
cial careers along with their husbands. Economic development and 

inflation also often encourage the feminine member of the family to 

, \ 

seek employment to improve the relative standard of living of the 
family, requiring flexibility and realignment in traditional role 
structures. 

The Church has itself been influential in defining the family 
role structure and asserting its primacy within society. In many 
respects the strength of the traditional family concept still 

depends on the endorsement of the Church, and is strongest in those 

... 
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cultures and those stratum of society where the Church enjoys its 
strongest influence'. 

Education . There are several institutional differences in 
* ' 

Latin American education. The most obvious is the need for primary 
education and literacy. The combination of inadequate facilities, 
staff, and economic preoccupations make extensive education difficult 
and perhaps impossible. Because of Church influence, education 
still remains a heavy responsibility of Church schools. In few 
nations, however, is the state willing to give complete educational 
control to the Church. State or public education exists in all 
nations , in some to a token extent and in considerably lower quality 
than Church schools. 

The idea of mass education characteristic of the United 
States still has yet to achieve general acceptance in Latin America. 
Only in four nations — Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, and to a lesser 
extent Costa Rica — is mass, public education common. It is interest- 
ing to note that Argentina and Chile, which have high literacy and 
extensive university training, were influenced like the United States 
by Horace Mann, whose wife collaborated with educational leaders 
in Argentina and subsequently Chile to establish universal, public 
education. 

While Uruguay and Argentina are more economically developed 
and likely to have advanced educational systems, Chile — whose living 
standard is comparable to Mexico — has achieved both very high 
literacy and an advanced university system: more Chileans relative 




to the total population attend universities than in any European 
nation. Also, advanced and relatively high quality education is not 
inconsistent in Latin America with high illiteracy and poor quality- 
primary instruction. Colombia and Mexico, which have limited 
primary education and rather widespread illiteracy, both have 
quality university systems. 

Apart from the institutional differences, there are other 
significant educational contrasts in Latin America. These include; 

1. A formalistic approach to education which places emphasis 
on rote learning and cultural achievement, rather than pragmatic, 

I 

occupational and civic education characteristic of the United States. 

2. A higher education system plagued by excessive demands 
and insufficient financial support. Most faculty are part-time 
(as much as 80 percent or 90 percent in many universities) , with 
the remainder receiving uncommonly low wages. 

3. A higher education system unresponsive to the occupational 

demands of the economic system. Social prestige accrues to those 
who follow certain traditional higher educ?ition patterns: law, 

architecture, and medicine, rather than technological or applied 
fields . 

4. Greater national political significance and involvement 
by students than traditionally has been true in the United States. 

The lack of occupational opportunity breeds alienation, frustration, 
and hostility which finds political outlets among .university students. 
Students form a significant sector of the politically sophisticated 



and aware public, and universities normally are located close to the 
center of national governmental institutions in the capital city. 

Many major national political leaders find the university campus 
their springboard into national politics, and allies made during 
this period persist onto the national scene. It is perhaps true 
in regard to political activism that higher education in North American 
society is moving closer to the Latin American model than vice-versa , 
although there is also evidence that some traditional avenues to 
affluence are changing in Latin America. Mexico and Chile have begun 
major programs to revise higher edvication and provide incentives to 
technological fields, but as yet the impact is slight. 

5. University autonomy is another concept alien to North 

; 

American culture. Without delineating the historical conflicts which 
produced this notion, it is worth noting that university administra- 
tions, faculties, and students are traditionally hostile to govern- 
mental control or inteirference . Many "autonomous" universities are 
legally off-limits to national police and other kinds of governmental 
interference. The relationship regularly breeds political discontent 
and conflict. 

Agrarianism . By agrarianism I mean not only the process whereby 
food is produced, but the overall manner by which such activity is 
organized and its relation to other aspects of society. The basic 
point to be made in regard to much of Latin America is that agrarianism 
has been traditionally more than economically significant. It has 
carried with it a well defined social system with strong political 
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and even legal implications. The traditional notion of a large 
ranch was one in which the owner provided law within his domain. 

The social-economic system, while not slavery, was stratified and 
extremely hierarchical. In Colombia these agrarian units identified 
with one of the traditional political parties (Liberal or Conserva- 
tive) , and all whose lives fell within the domain of the ranch 

affiliated with the party and fought neighboring ranches affiliated 

7 

with the opposition. A largely bartering economy existed within 
the confines of the agrarian unit, while the owner became increasingly 
indifferent to increased production or efficiency. 

There is perhaps no area of greater concern or political 
pressure in Latin America than the agrarian system. The key issue 
is land reform, the problem of breaking up the great concentrations 
of ill-used land into parcels for individual landless peasants. The 
economic issue, however, is somewhat different: , how to increase 
food production so as to become more fully self-sufficient or perhaps 
earn foreign exchange from agricultural exports. In terms of 
population density or productive capacity Latin America is not 
particularly overpopulated; in many areas it is decidedly under- 
populated. However, in terms of food production, it is overpopulated 
and growing increasingly so. ^ Land, Reform if it accomplishes merely 
land distribution to peasants attacks the political dilemma, but 
is economically self-defeating, since experience shows that the 
result is often subsistence farming which adds nothing to the 
resolution of the basic agrarian problem. Perhaps in no aspect of 

84 
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Latin American society can the inter-relation between the physical, 
economic, political; and social spheres be so clearly perceived as 
in the dilemmas of agrarianism. Population and economic pressures 
upon the land are creating political problems for the established 
system and promoting change in the nature of land reform, which in 
turn has profound effects upon the social system in the rural areas 
as landless peasants either gain plots of land or see their social 
system upturned through communalization of unproductive lands. 

Urbanism . Both North Americans and Latin Americans are city 

O 

dwellers, and in both instances increasingly so. There are several 
distinctive physical characteristics of major Latin American cities: 

1. Capital cities tend to have a monopoly on urbanization. 
Other cities are normally far smaller and less significant than the 
capital. This is particularly true of small nations where the 
population is insufficient to support a multiplicity of cities, but 
even in such large nations as Argentina and Mexico the capital area 
overwhelms other urban centers. Of the major nations, only Brazil 
has several major urban foci. 

2. Urban areas tend to be far more advanced in services, 
modernization, and normally standards of living than other regions 
of the country. The difference between the capital and the interior 
is far greater than in the United States. The rate of modernization 
is also faster. 

3. Latin American cities often have a substantial' income 
mixture in their neighborhoods. Although perhaps the weajlthiest 
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sectors are isolated/ in most others relatively prosperous houses 
stand beside modest ones and occasionally near business or industrial 
enterprises. The kind of racial/ social/ and income isolation 
characteristic of many North American urban neighborhoods is less 
apparent in most Latin American cities. 

4. While Latin American cities have sprawled I.ike their large 
North American counterparts/ the process of suburbanization is less 

* I 

significant partly because of the inadequacy of utilities and services 
in the suburbs. In some cities security is thought to be greater 
in the central area than in the outlying neighborhoods. 

The pressufv3s upon the cities are largely demographic and 

technological. The very rapid growth and insufficient public funds 

for coordinated development has created tremendous problems of 

housing/ power/ transportation, and air pollution; in a few notable 

cases, particularly Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Guayaquil, Caracas, and 

Mexico City, growth has also prompted tremendous problems with slums 

and squatter settlemehts. Rapid migration 'from rural areas to slum 

communities, while discouraging from the foreigner's point of view, 

is rational if one realizes that in many instances rlum dwelling is 

preferable to the hopelessness of rural proverty from which the 

immigrants come. With the massive immigrations, however, come 

9 

additional social and economic problems from unemployment. 

The peculiar process of urbanization in Latin America has 
political significance. Besides the normal discontent visible from 
urban living problems, large numbers of unemployed or underprivileged 
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inhabitants provide a potent political base for radical political 
movements and leaders . They also tend to restrict the meaningful 
political arena nationally to the capital urban area, where in more 
than a ^ew instanced gbvernments rise and fall. 

Philosophy . The centripetal pressures toward integration are 
clearly evident in the inflxience of rationalism on Latin American 
thought. Besides its expression in the positive law or Roman law 
tradition, Latin American philosophy has tended historically to 
reflect a rationalistic concern for the total integration of systems 
of political and social speculation. Besides the appeal of rational- 
istic philosophy itself, indigenous philosophers have brought to 
their inquiry a highly systematic, integrated approach. 

Perhaps the clearest manifestation of the rationalistic 
intellectual orientation is in politics, where even in the everyday 
world of political campaigning and oration politicians normally feel 
an obligation 'to devise a "progreun'' which fully integrates all their 
programic ideas into a philosophical structure. While it is true 
that these efforts are rarely significant as philosophy or important 
as policy influences, the cultural expectation that the exercise 
will be executed is itself significant. Many political leaders 
devise uncommonly intricate philosophical doctrines to assist their 
careers. The dominance of rationalistic intellectual patterns 
affects also the overall approach to education (discussed above) and 
many other aspects of Latin American societies. 

Ideology . It can be argued, I think persuasively, that the 
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pluralistic and procedural bases of North American society has 
promoted implicit, non-goal oriented ideological traits designed 
essentially to support the procedural mechanisms of government 
rather than define or defend ultimate goals of society. In Latin 
America ideological pre-occupations have tended in the contrary 
direction toward specification, definition, and justification of 
ultimate policy goals in an explicit rather than implicit manner. 

Of course the types of ideological concerns are tremendously varied, 
including conservative-authoritarian, fascist, Marxist, liberal, and 
many indigenous orientations. But the point of common concern is 
with the explicit formulation of fairly carefully defined goals for 
society. In the United States there has been a recent dialogue over 
the validity of the notion of an "end of ideology," observihg that 
what little hold on American politics ideology once had has collapsed. 
However one sides with this debate, and however one cares to define 
what ideology is, it is clear from a casual observation that North 
American politics has been traditionally non-ideological while 
Latin American politics is often ideologically conceived and oriented 
with political parties relating to strongly etched if not always 
consistent or controlling ideological ppsitiqns. 

It can be argued that a pre-occupation with ideological 
formulations is neither more or less stable for a political system 
than indifference to ideology. In the United States, little has 

stood in the way of a gradual, moderate definition on pragmatic 

* 

grounds of national interest. The rise in conservejtive ideology 
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preceding the 1964 Presidential campaign, and the subsequent rise 
in radical ideology prior to the 1968 campaign, may in their own 
way signal an increasing inclination for defining — at least for a 
part of the electorate— political issues in ideological or idealistic 
terms. The critical question, it would seem, is whether the society 
can meet during a period of rapid social-economic change the demands 
of the time and articulate them clearly in terms of ultimate policy 
goals. 

Ideological ferment has always been characteristic of Latin 
American politics. The Mexican experience is a case in point, where 
the ideas of "land, non-succession [in the presidency] and .anti- 
clericalisrt" formed an ideological triumvirate which the dominant 
political elite still uses to coalesce the nation. Marxism, because 

t 

\ \ 

of the very fact that it provides a coherent and articulated 

ideological position, has often been a significant intellectual 

12 

force in Latin America. So too have indigenous ideological expres- 
sions, such as that of aprismo which was born in Peru and has 

influenced other areas such as Venezuela, Costa Rica, and Puerto 
13 

Rico. The concern of the newer Christian Democratic parties with 
a clear definition of their ideological position reflects more 
recently this continuing preoccupation with explicit, goal-oriented 
ideology. 

Violence . Both Latin American and North American cultures 
contain significant strains of violence, but — I believe — the violence 
has traditionally been different in function and origin. In both 
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societies the nature of violence seems to’ be changing and perhaps 
partly reversing traditional orientations. 

Although urban violence in the United States has become a 
recent preoccupation, one could certainly argue that a high level 
of violence has been traditionally characteristic of the United 
States. The pursuit of justice and self-preservation during the 
great westward movement, the proximity of weapons of violence to 
frontier life, clearly illustrate its fundamental importance. Con- 
temporary high homicide rates and incidence of crimes involving 
violence also support this proposition. However, violence in the 
United States has historically been non-political, of a personal or 
"anomic" nature; that is, it has been the result of individual 
aggression, whether prompted by external threats, financial frustra- 

■ 14 

tion, or personal anxiety and neurosis. The fact that many Presi- 
dents have been assassinated in the United States — far more than in 

I 

most Latin American nations — still must be perceived within the 
context of personal acts of individuals for whom the President has 
been a symbol of personal hostility. This personal, non-directed 
political violence differs from the traditionally directed type 
in Latin America which regularly has had definite realizable 
political goals. 

I do not wish to suggest that anomi.c vio3,ence has not been 
present in Latin America, for it clearly has, but rather that anomic 
violence has been traditionally overshadowed by the organized use 
of violence to achieve social-political ends. Social disruption, 
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as often ihitiated by elites as by masses, has repeatedly produced 
violence. The military, specialists in violence, have exerted an 
unusual and persistent influence in many political systems. Presently 
seven Latin American nations have military type governments, three 
of which came to power by the use of violence. Student violence 
and rural violence has been historically common, and normally 
directed toward the remedy of specific "injustices" perceived by the 
participants . 

The change in North American culture is perhaps more obvious 
than the change in Latin American cultures. Violence in the United 
States is becbming a more common and perhaps among certain elements 
of society more acceptable means of achieving political and social 
ends; that is, it is acquiring as it has had in Latin America 
historically a cause orientation. Of course anomic violence con- 
tinues to co-exist, but the extension of violence into cause-directed 
spheres is a significant change in North American culture which 
brings it closer to that of many Latin American societies. 

On the other hand, in Latin America, particularly in the 
cities, anomic violence is rising. The massive experience of 
Colombia from 194 8-1958 in widespread anomic violence, only part 
of which had definable ends, is a grim illustration of the trend. 
Nearly a quarter of a million Colombians were killed and mutilated 
in this episode correctly referred to as La Violencia .^^ 

The political implications of cause-directed violence, or 
threat of violence, is significant. Others have more profoundly 
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inquired into this phenomena than time permits here, but is perhaps 
safe to' say that the whole nature of the political system must 
respond to this trait and accommodate it in its political alignments. 



Economy . The centrifugal and centripetal pressures in North 
and Latin American societies are clear in the economies characteristic 
of each. Setting aside for the moment the level of economic develop- 
ment — admittedly a major distinction — there are very different 
economic histories involved in the development of each region which 

» f » 

illustrates this basic thesis. 

Perhaps the most significant juncture in the development of 
the U.S. economic system was the economic reform of the Sherman 
(1890) and Clayton (1914) Anti-Trust Acts, and subsequent legislative 
and judicial interpretations of these acts. The national government 
acted to counter what was a dominant trend ii\ the economic system — 
centralization. Economic growth in the 19th century provided a 
rapidly expanding economy with goods and services, and as a by-product, 
economic centralization and a decreasing number of firms. This kind 
of centralization, exerting a centripetal force upon the economy, 
was reversed by the national legislation and a program to maintain 
or control competition within the economy. A recognition of the 
inherent function of a partially decentralized econom^' composed of 
viable and competing entities represented a gesture consistent with 
the dominant mood of the society. The United States began regulating 
the economy half a century earlier than most European nations, but 
in a way not to give the national government an entrepreneural role 
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but a role as "referee" of the economy. Subsequent national 
policies in regard to the economy ha^ye essentially continued this 
procedure r giving the North American economy a highly pluralistic 
and centrifugal direction. 

1 In Latin America the economic systems evolved with govern- 

ments essentially performing a sponsoring or protective role. Latin 
American economies today are centralized within agricultural and 
partially industrialized sectors with the government protecting, 
guaranteeing, and advancing the interests of a small number of 
economic units. This characteristic is true of a small, under- 
developed economy such as El Salvador, just as it is true of a more 
advanced economy like Mexico or Chile. The forces, in other words, 
are toward concentration of economic power, and integration of all 
aspects of the economy into the most harmonious relationship 
possible with the government. Instead of refereeing the process, 
governments advance and advocate economic interests and their 
development. 

Just as there have been counter-trends periodically in the 
United States, there are contradictions in the Latin American 
experience and pressures toward change. Many of the contradictions 
and pressures in Latin America arise from economic expansion and 
industrialization. Some are also endemic, such as the exclusion 
of vast numbers of the population from the pricing and monetary 
economy. Bartering, and semi-autonomous economies exist in rural 
regions — particularly in Indian regions— and provide a striking 
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contrast and pressure on the national economic system. Economic 
development also presents challenges for increasing efficiency in 
the industrial sectors of Latin American .economies# which almost 
without exception are notoriously expensive and inefficient in pro- 
duction. A majority of Latin American industries would collapse 
without the governmental protectionist policies. Pressures toward 
economic regional integration exert a similar pressure and obstacle 
in the Latin American Free Trade Association and the Central American 
Common Market. 

If the product of the U.S. economy has been a degree of 
competition# decentralization# and the maintenance of multiple 
points of industrial and commercial semi-autonomy# the product of 
most Latin American economies has been centralization# mercantilism# 
and pressures toward the integration of production and industriali- 
zation policies. 

The political impact of the economic systems upon the political 
structures has been different. In Latin America# economic units 
have historically looked to the government for protection and encour- 
agement# whereas in the United States economic units have tradition- 
ally viewed government as a potentially restrictive force. The inter- 
relation and interdependence of economic and political elites in 
Latin America is a consequence of the historical evolution of the 
economy# and a significant force in the culture. 

Military . There is a major constitutional difference between 
the status of the military in Latin American nations and in the 
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United States. In Latin America, mxlitary establishments conunonly 
are recognized by the constitution to have an obligation to "protect 
the integrity or the national government and the constitution," a 
responsibility which has given periodic constitutional rationaliza- 
tion for military interference with civilian political activity. By 
contrast, the military is compartmentalized in the United States 
by the constitutional provision which clearly establishes civilian 
supremacy at all times over the military and which assigns no 
"protective" function to the military. 

Quite apart from the more formalistic bases for military 
participation in politics, there are geographic and economic pres- 
sures. The military represents the most effectively organized 
national institution in many Latin American nations, and it is not 
uncommon to see it perform functions which in other areas are 
performed by administrative agencies. Road building, rural develop- 
ment, police, these and many other functions are commonly executed 

» i 

by military institutions since they alone can carry out the tasks. 

In cultures where violence is cause-directed, the military is 
frequently used to maintain political order and provide a counter- 
vailing influence to this pressure. The military is also a vehicle 
for social mobility in Latin America where other channels are closed 
or restricted. While considerable variation exists in Latin America, 
it is true in many nations that lower class and provincial recruits 
move upward to positions of influence and find the military an 
economic and political basis for self-improvement. 
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There are within both North and Latin American cultures 
pressures bearing upon the traditional role of the military. In 
the United States, nearly 70 percent of the national budget is for 
military purposes (compared to a maximum of 20 percent in Latin 
America). This great military consumption has economic implications, 
and it is argued by some (including former President Eisenhower) 
significant political implications in the concentration of power 
within the military establishment and the scope of its economic 
resources. In Latin America, there is a reform movement which is 

I \ 

ameliorating if not revising the traditional role of the military. 
This reform movement could be best described as a technocratic" 
influence, in which the military sees political involvement as an 
institutional responsibility to promote political stability and 
economic growth, but less as a mechanism for personal power and 

t 

arbitrary rule. Technocratic military regimes can be found in many 
parts of Latin America: Argentina, Brazil, ^olivi^, El Salvador, 

Honduras, to mention but a few. These military regimes are not by 
and large oppressive, but managerial. However one might question 
their right to rule, the kind of rule experienced from the military 
is changing. In a few nations (e.g. El Salvador) the military has 
been a relatively constructive force toward modernization and social 
reform. Of course in a few nations (Uruguay, Chile, Mexico, Costa 

\ I 

Rica, and perhaps Colpxhbia and Venezuela) the military exercises 
very restrained political and governmental influence. 

Public Administration. The context of public administration 
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in Latin America is so decisively different from that in North 
America that the product is often confusing. The mode for bureau- 
cracy in the United States is fairly well established; a profession- 
alization of organizations, impartial recruitment of staff, impartial 
execution of policies, , regularization of procedures through laws 
and directives. In Latin America public administration is not 
impartial, professionalized, nor regularized in its operational 
procedures or staffing. What has emerged must be viewed, however, 
within the boundaries of Latin American society. 

Several factors shape the nature of public administration 
today in Latin America. These include: 

1. A society which places high value on fraternal and 

\ < 

patronal loyalty extending beyond the institutional environment 
and objectives of the bureaucracy. 

2. Low salaries caused by often unavoidable overstaffing 
(see below) and inadequate government funds. Low salaries weaken 
control over the bureaucracy. Employees often hold several jobs 
within or outside of the bureaucracy, and morale is low. It also 
encourages "bribes” or "special fees" to supplement salaries. 

3. Bureaucracies supply a necessary welfare function in much 
of Latin America, providing jobs with meager but still supplemental 
income for many who would be otherwise unemployed, and dignity of 
work to those for whom unemployment would be viewed as degrading . 

The welfare function is particularly important in absorbing the 
lower middle and upwardly mobile urban class who are too educated 
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for most work opportunities available but unable to generate income 
themselves without salaried employment. 

4. Complicated procedures result from poorly defined policy 
goals in the national government, and an overconcern with procedural 
mechanisms resulting from a positivistic, rationalistic perception 
of administration and public law. 

Graft, bribery, and "special fees" often perform valuable 

services in Latin American bureaucracies, providing both supplemental 

income for bureaucrats and short-circuits to the bureaucratic maze 

* % 

which affect action from an unresponsive administrative structure. 
While considerable variation exists, fees paid "under the table" 
are usually fixed at a .nominal level. 

While the above argument obviously contains its weaknesses, 
just as public service often contains more serious corruptions, the 
major point which must be underscored is that public administration 
exists within a significantly different context in Latin America, 
and that culturally derived values from the latter cannot be meaning- 
fully used to evaluate the former. Moreover, public service in many 
areas of Latin America and within some bureaucracies is often 
impartial, responsive, and even efficie;nt. In such cases, the 
achievement must be viewed as remarkable, since the great pressure 
within the traditional Latin American society is for public adminis- 
tration to be viewed as part of the society as a whole where personal 
obligations — economic and political — are primary. 

Political Parties . The number of political parties in a 
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political system is not necessarily a very meaningful description. 

More relevant is the relation of the political party to the overall 
political and governmental system. In the United States, political 
parties were an afterthought. Madison, warning in the Federalist 
Papers (No. 10) against the devisive tendencies of factions, expressed 
the common fear of his time of political parties. Most Latin 
American constitutions recognize political parties at the constitu- 
tional level to be an integral part of the political and governmental 
system. Partly this may be because most Latin American constitutions 
are newer than the U.S., and' take parties into consideration. It 
is also true that political parties are conceived in Latin Am.erica 
as an integral part of the society. 

The centripetal pressure in Latin America is visible in 
political parties. Despite the generally low level of national 

I 

integration and the strong provincialism in many nations, political 
parties throughout Latin America are centralized in their organiza- 
tion and leadership, U.S. parties are by contrast significantly 
de-centralized — ?t lea;st to the State level — and generally informal 
in their organizational structure. Latin American parties tend to 
be highly formal in their' structures. If political parties in the 
United States can be described as de-centralized, informal, and 
non-organic, then Latin American parties are centralized, formal^ 

and organic to the society. 

. 

There are major contradictions within Latin American party 
cultures. For example, a high degree of personalismo or "personalism" 
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